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Once again, for the twenty-first 
season, nation-wide American 
Legion Junior Baseball is getting 
under way. Now's the time to get 
into this great program. You'll 
learn the fine points of America’s 
national sport from experienced 
coaches. You'll have a lot of real 
fun, and a chance to participate 
in sectional and regional tourna- 
ments leading to the big cham- 


pionship series in August. 


All you have to do to get started 
is to see your local American 
Legion Post and get the full story. 


If you had not reached seventeen 








on January |, 1948, you're eligible 
in so far as age is concerned. 

In 1947 nearly 12,000 American 
Legion sponsored teams were 
playing Junior Baseball. This year 
the league will be even larger. 
And many of these teams will be 
assisted by Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers, as co-sponsors, 
in such ways as uniforms, equip- 
ment, transportation and the like. 


To the Ford Motor Company, 
and participating Ford and Lin- 
coln-Mercury Dealers, it is a very 
real privilege to cooperate with 
the American Legion in this great 
program for American boys. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC network. 


See your newspaper for time and station. 


MOTOR 


COMPAN Y 


Builders of Ford, Lincoln and Mercury Cars + Ford Bonus Built Trucks, 
Farm Tractors and Motor Coaches 





The Ford Motor Company 
Silver Plaque, symbol of 
National Championship. In 
1947 it was won by the team 
sponsored by Robert E 
Bentley Post No. 50, Cincinnati 


learn the fine points of pay 
America’s greatest sport. A pale, 
Experts say it’s the best sow j 
technical book on baseball 
ever written! *Use coupon 





below for your free copy. ~ 

| re | 
| Get “PLAY BALL, SON!” FREE 

| 

| FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
| 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
Please send a FREE copy of the 

| booklet “Play Ball, Son!’ to— 

Name 

Street 

| City Zone State 
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President Truman has appointed 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman as chief assistant in the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA). ECA is the organization 
which will give aid to Europe under 
the European Re- 
covery Program 
(Marshall Plan). 

ECA is headed 
by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, former pres- 
ident of the 
Studebaker Cor- 
poration. (See 
Junior Scholastic, 
April 26. ) 

Mr. Harriman 
will spend much of his time in 
Europe. He will act as “eyes and 
ears’ for Mr. Hoffman in Europe. He 
will help the European countries to 
cooperate with one another and with 
the U.S. 

At the same time, President 
Truman appointed Charles Sawyer, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, to become Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Shortly after, the Senate approved 
the appointments of Mr. Harriman 
and Mr. Sawyer. This made the ap- 
pointments final. 

Mr. Harriman is 56 years old. He 





PA 
W. A. Harriman 


went to Groton school in Massa- 
chusetts and to Yale University. 


During summer vacations the young 


Harriman Appointed fo ECA Post 


millionaire worked as a clerk and a 
section hand in the Union Pacific 
Railroad yards at Omaha, Neb. After 
graduation, he again went to work 
for the railroad and in two years be- 
came a vice-president. 

During his business career, Mr. 
Harriman has been a director of sev- 
eral railroads, headed a shipping 
company, and been a banker. 

Mr. Harriman has been appointed 
to several jobs in our Government 
since 1934. During the 1930s he 
helped our Government and U. 
businesses to cooperate. Mr. Harri- 
man headed Lend-Lease between 
the U.S. and Brit- 
ain during World 
War II. 

Mr. Harriman 
has been U. S. 
Ambassador to 
Russia and U.S. 
Ambassador to 
Britain. 

The new Secre- 





retary of Com- Charles Sawyer 
merce, Charles 
Sawyer, is a Cincinnati lawyer. He is 


61. Mr. Sawyer is a former member 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee from Ohio. In 1938 he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. In 
1944-1945. Mr. Sawyer was U. S. 
Ambassador to Belgium and U. S. 
Minister to Luxembourg. 





CHINESE ELECTIONS 


China’s new constitution went into 
effect last Dec. 25. Under this new 
constitution, an election for Presi- 
dent of China has just been held. 
Chiang Kai-shek was elected Presi- 
dent. He had been President under 
the old constitution. 

President Chiang was elected by 
the National Assembly. The Assem- 
bly was elected by the people. 


Newfoundland fo Vote 


On June 3 the people of New- 
foundland will vote on the kind 
government they want. Here are their 
three choices: 1. self-government; 
2. becoming part of Canada; 3. keep- 
ing their present government of six 
ruling commissioners —three New- 
foundlanders and three Britons. 


NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


A new, extremely tough, synthetic 
rubber has been demonstrated by 
Dr. Avery A. Morton of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Morton took a bottle of buta- 
diene. Butadiene is an oil-refinery 
gas used in making two main kinds 
of synthetic rubber. He added a few 
drops of a chemical to the butadiene. 
Then he stoppered and shook the 
bottle. A long snake-like piece of rub- 
ber formed so violently in the bottle 
that the stopper was blown out. 

This new formula makes synthetic 
rubber faster than any other formula. 
The new synthetic rubber is called 
alfin. Morton said alfin may re- 
place natural rubber and other syn- 
thetic rubbers in automobile tire 
treads. Alfin is much stronger than 
these other rubbers. 














Margarine Spreads Out 


CAN you tell whether you are eat- 
ing butter or margarine, if both 
are yellow? 

This has become a $64 question in 
our country. The manufacturers of 
margarine are out to prove to you 
and your family that margarine tastes 
like butter and is just as good for 
you as butter. 

Margarine manufacturers also want 
the federal and state governments 
to remove the taxes from margarine. 
They want all states to allow colored 
margarine to be sold. 


MARGARINE’S SIDE 

This is what the margarine manu- 
tacturers say. 

Margarine is made from vegetable 
oils which have been churned in pas- 
teurized and cultured skim milk. Salt 
and vitamins are added. The vege- 
table oils used in margarine are: 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, corn oil, 
coconut oil, and peanut oil. Some 
meat fats are also used. 

Margarine is as good for you as 
butter. 

Butter and margarine have the 
same food and energy values. Both 
contain ample amounts of vitamin A. 

Margarine is as easy to digest as 
butter, according to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tests. 

Margarine tastes like butter. 

Tests show that few people know 
whether they are eating margarine 
or butter unless they eat it straight. 

Taxes should be taken off marga- 
rine. 

Manufacturers of maryarine, 
wholesalers, grocers, and other peo- 
ple who sell margarine have to pay 
a license fee to our Government. 
These fees range from $1000 to $6. 

There is a “sc tax on each pound 
of uncolored margarine and a 10c 
tax on each pound of colored. There 
are also state taxes. 





PRONUNCIATION 


The dictionary says margarine is 
pronounced MAR-ja-reen. The Na- 
tional Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers says MAR-jar-in is 
also correct. 

Margarine is also called oleo- 
margarine. 











Margarine fights 
for equal rights 


Because of the license fees, many 
wholesalers and grocers refuse to 
sell margarine. And the taxes make 
margarine more expensive in grocery 
stores. 

Why should margarine be taxed 
when butter is not? 

All grocers should be allowed to 
sell colored margarine. 

People are used to the yellow color 
of butter. They like margarine to be 
yellow, too. White margarine looks 
like lard or cold cream. But in 22 
states grocers are allowed to sell only 
white margarine. Housewives must 
add their own coloring. 


BUTTER’S SIDE 

When margarine was first intro- 
duced into the U. S. in 1874, butter- 
producing dairy farmers objected to 
it. They were afraid their customers 
would buy margarine instead of but- 
ter. So they stirred up opposition. 

Laws were passed by both Con- 
gress and the state legislatures to 
protect the dairy farmers against the 
competition of cheaper margarine. 
Similar laws are still in force. 

This is what the dairy farmers say 
about butter and margarine. 

Margarine should not be yellow. 

Margarine can be any other color. 
If it is yellow, some stores wij] sell 
it as butter and charge butter’s high- 
er price. This would be dishonest. 

Taxes should not be taken off 
margarine. 

If taxes are removed, more mar- 
garine will be sold. Less butter will 
be sold. This will be bad for our 
business. It will be bad another way. 

Butter uses up the extra milk pro- 
duction of the spring months. If less 
butter is sold, fewer cows will be 
needed. Then there will not be 
enough milk in other months. 


MARGARINE REPLIES 


This is what the margarine manu- 
facturers reply. 

There are laws to prevent yellow 
margarine being sold as butter. 

These laws work with other foods. 
They will work with margarine. 

Also. butter made during the sum- 


mer months is yellow. But winter 
butter is almost white. Dairymen 
color it. Why shouldn’t margarine be 
colored? 

Butter is not the main product of 
the dairy industry. 

Butter is made from milk left 
after dairymen have sold the rest 1s 
fluid milk, cream cheese, or ice 








Shaded states ban sale of colored margarine. 
Among northeastern states, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey allow sale of colored margarine. 


cream. If less butter is made, this 
will not cause a shortage of other 
dairy products. 


CONGRESS ACTS 

There have been taxes on mar- 
garine for many years. Congressmen 
from dairy farm states have been 
strong defenders of these taxes. 

These Congressmen used te point 
out that margarine was made from 
imported coconut oils. Butter was 
made from U. S.- grown products. 
This was another reason why they 
favored taxes on margarine. 

But margarine is no longer made 
only from coconut oils. It is usually 
made from oils of U. S.-grown vege- 
tables, such as soybeans and cotton 
seeds. 

There are 700,000 soybean farm- 
ers and 1,600,000 cotton farmers in 
the U. S. Congressmen from soybean 
and cotton states favor taking taxes 
off margarine. 

Most housewives are also in favor 
of tax-free margarine — and yellow 
margarine. Margarine is half the 
price of butter at present. 

The House of Representatives has 
just passed a bill removing federal 
taxes from margarine. The Senate is 
expected to: vote soon. 

Even if Congress removes the tax, 
this will not mean you can buy 
colored margarine if your state for- 
bids its sale. State laws must be 
changed first. 
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Civil War Ends 
In Costa Rica 


The longest civil war in Costa 
Rica’s history ended last month. 

The trouble started during national 
elections last Feb. 6. Otilio Ulate, 
National Union candidate for presi- 
dent, won a 10,000-vote victory over 
Dr. Rafael Calderon Guardia. Dr. 
Guardia is a National Republican. 
He was backed by the government 
of Costa Rica. 

The next day the losers accused 
Senor Ulate’s party of fraud. . 

In the beginning of March, fight- 
ing broke out between the National 
Unionists and the National Repub- 
licans. Soon all Costa Rica was torn 
by Civil War. 

On April 19 an agreement to end 
the fighting was signed. Both sides 
agreed to let Santos Leon Herrera, 
the third vice-president, be president 
of Costa Rica until May. Some time 
this month a decision will probably 
be made about the presidency of 
Costa Rica. 

When the agreement was signed, 
National Republican forces surrend- 
ered to the National Unionists. 

Costa Rica is one of the Central 
American republics. 

Costa Rica has an area of 23,000 
square miles and a population of 
725,000. Its principal products are 
coffee, bananas, cocoa, and sugar. 

Costa Rica is usually one of the 
most peaceful and democratic na- 
tions in Latin America. 


| AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


May 16 is I Am an American Day. 

Every year since 1940 Congress has 
set aside the third Sunday in May as 
I Am an American Day. 

In more than 1,200 communities 
in our nation people will meet to 
renew their faith in American de- 
mocracy in celebration of this day. 
Some communities will celebrate a 
few days before or after May 16. 

Many communities hold special 
ceremonies on this day to honor new 
voters. Every year 2,000,000 young 
people reach voting age. And 200,- 
000 foreign-born persons receive 
final citizenship papers. After a per- 
son has received his final papers he 
may vote in U. S. elections. 





The two checkered areas on map 
are Pakistan. Black area is Kashmir. 


U. N. Will Hold 
Kashmir Election 


Kashmir is a province north of 
India. (See map above.) It was for- 
merly a princely state. 

After India and Pakistan became 
separate countries, the ruler of 
Kashmir placed his state under the 
protection of India. 

India is a Hindu state. Most of the 
people in Kashmir are Moslems. 
Pakistan is a Moslem state. Last fall 
and winter there was much fighting 
in Kashmir between Hindus and 
Moslems. India complained to the 
U. N. Security Council that raiders 
from Pakistan had invaded Kashmir. 
India said the raiders were helping 
to stir up trouble against Hindu 
India. Pakistan said this was not 
true. 


U. N. DECISION 


The Security Council has voted to 
send a five-man commission to Kash- 
mir. The commission will restore 
peace. Then the U. N. will hold a 
vote among the 4,000,000 people of 
Kashmir. The Kashmiri will vote on 
whether they want Kashmir to join 
India or Pakistan. 

Neither India nor Pakistan 
pleased by the U. N. decision. 

India was displeased because the 
Security Council did not criticize 
Pakistan for supporting the invaders 
of Kashmir. 

Pakistan was displeased because 
the Council did not order Indian 
troops to be withdrawn from Kash- 
mir. Pakistan says the troops may 
influence the vote. 
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How German Girl 
Started Book Plan 


AST summer John A. Park, editor of 

the Raleigh (N. C.) Times, visited 
Germany. While he was there he met a 
12-year-old German girl named Doris 
Hillenbrand. Mr. Park was impressed 
by the good English Doris spoke. He 
asked her where she had learned it. 

“Oh, we studied English in the early 
grades,” she told him. “But we can't 
study it any more. We have no books.” 

This is why German children have 
no books: 

About 12 vears ago the Nazis burned 
almost all the books in German schools, 
libraries, and homes. They replaced 
these books with other books which 
were filled with Nazi propaganda. 

At the end of the war, U. S. occupa- 
tion forces destroyed all the Nazi books. 
Even arithmetic books contained Nazi 
propaganda. Pupils were asked to solve 
such problems as: How many foxholes 
can a loyal Nazi stormtrooper dig in 
five hours at the rate of one every hour- 
and-a-half? 

When Mr. Park told the story of 
Doris back home, North Carolina went 
to work. The people started a book 
program which has collected nearly 
100,000 books for German children. 
Connecticut, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia have also started programs. 

The books sent overseas help German 
children to learn English. More im- 
portant, they teach the children about 
the U. S. and democracy. 

Books are distributed to 
schools, libraries, and clubs. 

If you would like to help in this pro- 
gram, ask your teacher to write to: The 
Chief, Reorientation Branch, Civil Af- 
fairs Division, Dept. of the Army, 
Pentagon Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
This way you can find out what kinds 
of books are needed, and where and 
how to send them. 


German 





Omgus Pio, Bowlds 


$/Sgt. Earl Albers of Crab Orchard, 
Neb., helps Doris with her reading. 











International News pb 


Reception committee of penguins waddles out to greet a U. S. Navy Sikorsky helicopter as it lands in Antarctic. 


ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 


HE Arctic world is the region 
around the North Pole, north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

The Antarctic world is the region 
around the South Pole, south of the 
Antarctic Circle. 

The Arctic world includes the 
northern rim of Europe, Asia, and 
North America. Most of it is frozen 
sea. 

The Antarctic world is mainly 
frozen land. The land is a vast con- 
tinent known as Antarctica. 

Antarctica is the world’s seventh 
continent. It is 

the coldest 

the windiest 

the highest 

the emptiest 

the last discovered 

the least known 
continent in the world. 

Coldest: Antarctica is passing 
through an ice age. A sheet of ice 
and snow, hundreds of feet deep, 
covers almost the whole continent. 
Some explorers call it a desert be- 
cause it is barren and desolate. 

Antarctica has an area of about 
6,000,000 square miles. It is roughly 
twice as large as the United States. 

On an expedition to the Antarctic 
(1946-1947) the U. S. Navy discov- 
ered 300 square miles of lakes and 
hills free of ice. This leads some 
scientists to believe that Antarctica 
is growing warmer. 

If all the ice and snow of Ant- 
arctica were to melt. our coastal cities 


would be flooded. But there is no 
great fear of that happening soon. 
Antarctica is still nature’s icebox. 

Not only is there ice on land, but 
on water as well. 

As if to protect itself, Antarctica 
has ice barriers. These are edges of 
glaciers which nose out into the sea. 
It is hard to tell where the land ends 
and the sea begins. 


SHELF ICE 


In the bays of the continent there 
are sheets of ice hundreds of feet in 
depth. This ice is called shelf ice. 
Explorers have set up camp on shelf 
ice. 

Summer comes to the Antarctic ir 
January and February. Some of the 
ice in the sea breaks up in summer. 
But in winter it becomes a solid mass 
again. 

At the South Pole there are six 
months of daylight and six months of 
darkness. As you move away from 
the Pole the length of time it is totally 
light and totally dark grows shorter. 

Explorers who go to Antarctica 
need_ special thermometers. In some 
months the temperature averages 
60 degrees below zero. This is colder 
than the temperature at the North 
Pole. There is one record of 83 de- 
grees below zero in the Antarctic. 

In some parts of Antarctica, the 
mercury climbs to just above freezing 
in summer. Explorers find this un- 
comfortably hot after getting used to 
winter weather. 


Windiest: The cold of the Ant- 
arctic is twice as hard to take because 
of the strong winds that blow ove 
the continent. Some of the 
travel at 200 miles per hour. 

When it snows and there are strong 
winds, Antarctica has the world’s 
worst blizzards. It does not 
often. And it hardly ever rains. 

Highest: Antarctica is a mountain 
ous continent. The average height of 
the land is 6,000 feet, higher than 
that of any other continent. Some of 
the mountain peaks are much higher. 
One mountain, Mt. Erebus. is an 
active volcano. 

The South Pole is nearly ten thou 
sand feet above sea level. It is in the 
center of a high plateau. 

Some scientists believe that the 
mountains of Palmer Peninsula are 
an extension*®* of the Andes Moun- 
tains of South America. 

Emptiest: Antarctica is a land 
without people. Except for explorers. 
who are there for short periods of 
time, no human beings live there. 

Antarctica’s only inhabitants are 
penguins, seals, whales, gulls. and a 
few other hardy birds. 

Not even the penguins can stand 
Antarctica’s climate the vear round. 
In winter all except emperor pen- 
guins move north to warmer regions. 

Emperor penguins are larger than 
other penguins, weighing up to 94 
pounds. Some of them live until they 
are 30 to 40 years old. The emperors 


winds 


snow 


*® Means word is defined on page 9. 
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move quickly and love to “belly- 
whop.” They glide across the ice at 
12 miles an hour on their stomachs. 

Seals live in big herds near the 
coast. They cut through the ice with 
their teeth to catch fish. Their furs 
are not of good quality. 

The whales of Antarctica are the 
most valuable animals. For years 
whaling ships have sailed Antarctic 
waters to catch whales for oil. 

The blue whale of Antarctica is the 
world’s largest animal. It grows to 
more than 100 feet in length and 
weighs as much as 150 tons. 

There is not a single tree in all of 
Antarctica. The only plants that grow 
there are mosses, lichens, and algae. 
Mosses and lichens are tiny plants 
that grow on rocks. Algae are tiny 
plants found in Antarctica’s ice-free 
lakes. 

By using special instruments scien- 
tists have found that Antarctica has 
minerals. The continent .s said to 
have the world’s largest deposits of 
soft coal. The coal is of poor quality. 
Copper, manganese, and molybde- 
num have also been detected.* Geol- 
ogists believe gold, oil, gas, and 
uranium may someday be found in 
Antarctica. 

Last discovered: Who discovered 
Antarctica and when? 

The answer to both questions de- 
pends on whether you read British 
or American history books. 

Many persons in the U. S. believe 
the first man to sight the Antarctic 
continent was Captain Nat of Ston- 
ington, Connecticut. Captain Nat was 
Nathaniel Brown Palmer, skipper of 








International News phot 
Mrs. Edith Ronne recently returned 
to the U. S. from the Antarctic. She 
is holding model of a dog sled. 


a clipper ship. In 1820, while scout- 
ing for new seal rookeries,* Palmer 
sighted Antarctica. 

Palmer made seven voyages of ex- 
ploration to the Antarctic. He drew 
up charts and reports of what he saw. 

We call the northernmost peninsula 
of Antarctica the Palmer Peninsula. 

Great Britain calls it Graham Land. 
The British say a British explorer dis- 
covered Antarctica a few months be- 
fore Palmer. 

Least known: In the past century, 
explorers from the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, New Zealand, Australia, 
France, Norway, and other countries 
have visited Antarctica. 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 
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After Palmer, a U. S. naval officer, 
named Charles Wilkes, was the first 
to explore Antarctica. Wilkes sighted 
Antarctic land in 1840. 

About the same time that Wilkes 
was sailing about the Antarctic, an 
Englishman, Sir James Ross, was 
exploring there. He discovered the 
sea that was named after him. 

In 1902 Captain Robert F. Scott of 
the British Navy was the first to go 
ashore on Antarctica. Scott returned 
to Antarctica a few years later. His 
whole expedition died in a blizzard. 

Other British explorers went to 
Antarctica in the hope of locating the 
South Pole. But it was a Norwegian 
explorer, Roald Amundsen, who 
reached the pole first..That was on 
December 14, 1911. 

One of the best-known Antarctic 
explorers is Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd of the U. S. Admiral Byrd has 
visited Antarctica four times (1928- 
1930; 1933-1935; 1939-1940; 1946- 
1947). He has flown over the South 
Pole twice. 

On all his trips Admiral Byrd 
camped on the Ross Shelf Ice. He 
called his camps Little America. 
When Admiral Byrd returned to Ant- 
arctica in 1946, he and his men ate 
steaks, bread, butter, and candy that 
had been left by the 1940 expedition. 
Antarctica’s cold weather kept the 
food from spoiling. 

OPERATION HIGHJUMP 

Othey famous explorers have 
taught us a great deal about the Ant- 
arctic. Men like Sir Hubert Wilkins 
of Australia and Lincoln Ellsworth 


Official U. 8. Navy photograp! 
Shelf ice is formed in bays, near land. Sometimes it freezes to depth of 
1200 feet. Photo shows USS Mount Olympus leaving Ross Shelf Ice. 











Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Jet assist sends a Navy transport off ice on Antarc- 
tic aerial mapping trip during Operation Highjump. 


of the U. S. have flown over Ant- 
arctica and made many discoveries. 

There is still a great deal to be 
learned about the Antarctic. The 
1946-1947 expedition of which Ad- 
miral Byrd was in charge was spon- 
sored by the U. S. Navy. Four thou- 
sand men traveling on 13 ships took 
part in the expedition. Some of the 
ships carried planes equipped with 
skis for landing on ice. 

The expedition was called Opera- 
tion Highjump. It left the U. S. in 
December, 1946, and returned in 
March, 1947. During this short time, 
thousands of miles of Antarctica’s 
coastline were mapped. New instru- 
ments tha: could “see” beneath the 
ice were used. Pilots with Operation 
Highjump discovered ice-free land. 

Last month another expedition re- 
turned after 15 months in Antarctica 
The expedition was commanded by 





Ice-coated icebreaker, USS Berton Island, slashed 
lanes through frozen waters for other ships to follow. 
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Finn Ronne. Mr. Ronne was born in 
Norway but is a U. S. citizen. His 
father, Martin Ronne, was a famous 
Antarctic explorer. 

There were 22 members in the 
Ronne expedition. Two were women, 
the first ever to live in Antarctica. 
Mr. Ronne and his men explored the 
region around Weddell Sea. 

Finn Ronne settled one problem 
that has been puzzling scientists for 
a long time. He says that tests he 
niade prove that Antarctica is a sin- 
gle continent. Some scientists used to 
say that the Ross Sea and Weddell 
Sea might be part of a strait cutting 
Antarctica into two pieces. 


WHO OWNS ANTARCTICA? 


Seven nations claim sections of Ant- 
arctica. They are Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, France, Norway, 
Chile, and Argentina. The claims of 
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Official U. S. Navy photegrap! 


U. S. Navy took special amphibious tractors like this 
one for fast travel over ice-covered land and sea. 


Britain and her dominions — New 
Zealand and Australia — cover half of 
the continent. 

Chile and Argentina are quarreling 
with Great Britain over parts of Ant- 
arctica. They say that Great Britain 
is claiming land which they say be- 
longs to them. (See Junior Scholastic, 
March 15, 1948.) 

The U. S. Government does not 
officially claim any part of Antarc- 
tica and does not recognize the 
claims of any other nation. 

Both Admiral Byrd and Lincoln 
Ellsworth have claimed Antarctic ter- 
ritory for the U.S. ( Marie Byrd Land 
and Ellsworth Land). Our Govern- 
ment has never said anything about 
these claims. 

Some people think that no nation 
should own any part of Antarctica. 
They say it should be placed under 
the care of the United Nations. 


Official | S. Navy photograpl 


Navy took huskies on Operation Highjump. Dog-drawn 
sleds were used overland as were planes and tractors. 











Junior Writers 








ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


Find and correct the misspelled 
words in the list below. If a word is 
correctly spelled, put a in the 
space beside it. 


1. impossable 





cemetary 





dictionary 
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How Words Change 


chapel (CHAP-1) is a place of wor- 
ship other than a church. A chapel 
is smaller than a church. Some people 
and organizations have chapels just 
for their own use. 

This is how chapel came to have 
its meaning. 

In Latin cappa meant “cloak.” 
Capella meant “a little cloak” or “a 
hood.” 

St. Martin of Tours died in the 
fourth century. His cloak was pre- 
served as a holy relic. The shrine 
where his cloak was kept was called 
capella. After a while, capella came 
to mean any place for keeping sacred 
things. Finally it meant any holy 
place of worship. 

From the Latin word capella came 
the French word chapele. From 
chapele came the English word 
chapel. 


The guardian of the shrine where 
St. Martin’s cloak was kept was 
called capellanus in Latin. From the 
Latin came the French word chap- 
elain. And from the French, came 
the English word chaplain. 

A chaplain (guardian of the 
chapel) is a clergyman who is on 
duty with a family, court, institu- 
tion, the army, or the navy. 


HE SHOULD OF WASHED HIS 
EARS MORE OFTEN. 


} 





DON’T SAY THIS 


“Should of washed” is not only bad 
grammar but doesn’t even make 
sense. 

“He should have washed his ears 
more often,” is what Herb should 
have said. 

Herb made this mistake because 
he is careless. He had heard people 
using the contracted form of should 
have. The contracted form is 


should've. This sounded like should . 


of to Herb. So, without thinking 
whether or not it made sense, he 
started to say and write “should of.” 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


detected (de-TEKT-ed). Found out; 
discovered. From the Latin detegere, 
meaning “to uncover.” 

extension (ex-TEN-shun). A stretch- 
ing out. From the Latin ex, meaning 
“out” and tendere, meaning “to stretch.” 

rookeries (ROOK-er-iz). Breeding 
places of seals and birds, or places where 
there are large groups of them. The 
word rookery (singular) comes from 
the name for a European bird called 
the rook. A colony of rooks is called 
a rookery. 





Names and Places 
Finn Ronne (RONN-ee). 
Roald Amundsen (Ro-ah] AH-mun- 
sen). 





This is the last time Junior Writers will ap- 
pear this year. We would like to thank all of 
you who have sent poems and stories to Junior 
Writers. We are sorry we did not have space to 
print more of the fine contributions we received. 


Smithy 


Smithy is wider than he is tall — 

Twenty-two inches by ten in all — 

With little pink cheeks, a small pink 
nose 

Bright red ears and the same color toes; 

Wearing deep blue suspenders, with 
blue on his cuffs, 

To look at his tummy, ’twould seem that 
he’s stuffed. 

Before my description has gone too far 

I must confess, he’s my cookie jar. 

Rodney Gage, Grade 7 


Boulevard Park School, Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Eldoris Angel 


Blooming Apple Trees 


The apple trees are now in bloom, 
Their delicate pink — almost white. 
Oh, whose mind now could be in gloom 

When all the world is so bright. 


Just look at the beautiful trees! 
Rest your mind awhile. 

Oh, pity the person who sees 
Not the lovely apple blossoms. 

Yes, rest your mind awhile. 
Think not of worldly troubles. 

Come, look at the apple trees. 

Audrey Tennefoss, Grade 7 


Great Bridge Hickory High, Norfolk, Va. 
Teacher, Catherine M. Pierce 


Elemental Poem 


The hail and rain and snow 
Came falling to the earth. 
With the hail came misery, 
And with the rain pure air; 
Snow brought beauty to lifeless trees. 
The wind came howling on 
Freezing the trees-in its path. 
Snow glistened everywhere. 
Icicles hung from the windows. 
All was quiet except for the wind, 

Howling loud. 

Irwin Danet, Grade 7 


Public School 148, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Eleanor Weisberg 


Who? 


Who painted shadows on the lake? 
Who washed the birches beside the fall? 
Who floated lilies in the pool? 
Old Mother Nature did it all. 

John Loose, Grade 6 


Baker School, Altoona, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Doris Prindle 











You and America’s Future 


great nation! But are we great enough? It de- 
pends upon whether you look at the whole fruit 
of the work of free men or see only the blemishes. 

We know we have not reached every one of our high 
ideals, but we're still trying! Around us swirl the prob- 
lems of the day. We face them just as our forefathers 
did. Each generation has had its own special problems. 
There has always been a struggle, but we didn’t quit! 
We kept on working and striving. 

How do you think the first settlers felt when they 
set out across a wild and forbidding ocean? Yet they 
sailed on and on! 

The covered wagons that lumbered across the plains 
into the “wild west” must have held many pioneers 
who shivered with fear of the unknown future. Beside 
the roads they saw the skeletons of those who had tried 
and failed. But the pioneers faced their prairie schoon- 
ers ever westward, singing to keep up their courage. 

A sad part of our history was the Civil War. It made 
our nation a “house divided.” It wasn’t easy to break 
the family ties. Yet, loyalties made some Americans 
wear blue, while others wore grey. The people of that 
generation, too, faced their problems with courage! 

Today, complaints and criticisms blow about our 
heads with every passing breeze. Civil rights! Labor 
and strikes! High prices! Industrial monopolies! Racial 
and religious prejudice! Housing! The atom bomb! 


nmr our country and our people — were a 


Yes, we have problems! 

A train speeds across the country. Let’s get on and 
look at our land. We board the train in one of the 
biggest cities of the world, New York. We'll travel for 
almost three thousand miles before we reach San Fran- 
cisco. Even so we will touch only a small part of our 
great area, for the United States covers almost three 
million square miles. 


Our Founding Fathers Planned Well 


From the windows of the train we look out, com- 
fortable and safe in a free land. Hour after hour we 
glide through the fruitful countryside. 

Our forefathers fashioned our country from the vir- 
gin soil. They blessed it with the sweat of those who 
toiled and the blood of those who died to make a land 
of free people. 

They planned well, those founding fathers. The re- 
sults show in the well-fed and comfortably clothed peo- 
ple we see from the train windows. Nowhere in the 
world do the people have such a high standard of living. 

The train pushes on and the wheels begin to beat out 
a rhythm. It’s the blank verse of one of our great poets, 
Carl Sandburg: 

“man the dreamer of deep dreams, ' 
man the shaper and maker, 
man, the answerer.” 


On through the night, bright windows of little farms 








ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


and villages flash by. Each tiny light means a family, 
and they’re not afraid! They have no fear of the heavy 
step of any secret policeman. 

Through the big industrial cities the train travels — 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Gary, Chicago. As morn- 
ing comes we see some of the workers pass the train, 
and they’re not brow-beaten or starving. Their dinner 
pails are full of food. They swing along completely 
confident that they can take care of themselves. They 
are free and self-respecting men. 

The train plows on through Illinois where the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates took place, and then into lowa 
where the tall corn grows. 

Later the train takes us through Nebraska; then Wyo- 
ming with its cowboys. 

Utah is green and lush where the Mormons have 
rescued the earth from the dry and alkaline soil. Along 
with the gifts of nature was a huge Salt Lake in the 
barren earth. 

As the train glides on the wheels grind out their 
message: 


“The people will live on, 
The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback 
You can’t laugh off their capacity to take it!” 











Twilight of the fourth day and we are in California 
where the people once rushed for gold. Few found it. 
Yet, there is always a rich promise of tomorrow for 
anyone who watches the sunset from Golden Gate. 


We Face the Future Undaunted 


Night comes to a free people. With it the realization 
that our democracy has left many things undone. 


“In the darkness, with a great bundle of grief, the 
people march, 

In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, 

the people march. 

Where to? What next?” 


What next? This is where you join the Cavalcade of 
America. On every horizon new frontiers beckon to 
the young people of America who are now in school 
or college. You are the problem solvers of the future. 
It is up to you to build that more perfect union — to 
root out the defects of our democracy — to show how 
people of all groups can live together in harmony. It 
is you who will organize the nations of the world to 
work together for a just and durable peace. It is you 
who will tame the energy of the atom for the welfare 
and not the destruction of mankind. 

To that challenge, will you offer less than did the 
undaunted founders of our freedom? . . . “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor.” 
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TIPS for vacation pictures 


ACATION means picture taking. 

Half the fun of a tour — or a camp 

—is recording the story in pictures that 

you can show your family and friends 
and keep in an album all your life. 

Naturally, you want the pictures to 
be good, Here are some questions and 
answers to help you take good pictures. 

Q. What pictures should I take? 

A. Pictures that help tell the vacation 
story. Suppose you are at camp. Shoot 
the sunrisé: the morning dip in the lake; 
the crowd entering the dining hall; the 
morning lesson in handling a canoe; the 
campers playing games, at work on 
hobbies and crafts, starting out for a 
hike, cooking over an outdoor fire, and 
so forth. 

Q. How can I make my pictures inter- 
esting? 

A. Portray activities — not just faces. 
True, you want snapshots of all your 
new acquaintances; but catch them 
when they're doing something. It 
needn't be important — maybe tossing a 
medicine ball, writing a postcard, hang- 
ing up a wet swimsuit, painting a boat, 
coming up the path to the cottage, 
studying a road map, plaiting leather, 
chopping wood, and so on. The activity 
helps make the picture more real, more 
lifelike. 

Q. How about scenes where there isn’t 
an activity — such as an historic monu- 
ment, or a scenic view? 

A. Add some activity. If you snap a 
picture of Mount Vernon, and there’s 
nobody on the porch, get Dad to stand 
in. Tell him to look at the sky, or the 
view, but not at the camera. And when 
you find a scenic opportunity, such as a 
magnificent view from a mountain road, 
put one or more members of your party 
in the foreground. But get them to look 
at the scenery, not at you. 

If you get a chance to take an air 
view of an historical monument, you will 
have a picture that serves a double 
purpose; besides showing the building, 








MOTORCYCLES RACING at 100 miles per hour 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, photographed by 
Bill Laird, Mainland High School, Daytona 
Beach. Camera: Kodak Vigilant. Shutter speed: 
1/200 sec. Lens opening: 5.6. 


~ 








JEFFERSON MEMORIAL, Washington, D. C., photographed from top of Washington Monument by 
Jack Hafner, Highland Junior High, Louisville, Kentucky. He used an Argus C3, 1/100 sec. at fll. 


it tells that you were up in the air when 
you took it. Such a picture is Jack 
Hafner’s of the Jefferson Memorial, 
shown above. 

Q. Shouldn’t I ever picture anybody 
full-face, looking at the camera? 

A. Yes, if you want a record picture, 
showing how your subject looks from 
the front. Almost any other pose — pro- 
file, three-quarter, and so on — yields a 
more relaxed picture, one that is pleas- 
anter and more natural. 

Q. How do I avoid technical errors 
in my vacation snapshooting? 

A. Accustom yourself to a definite 
routine on each shot. Then habit will 
prevent most of the common mistakes. 
Here’s a good routine, worth practicing: 

Look over your subject, generally. 
Then look over the background. Now, 
choose your viewpoint and distance 
(maybe you should move to left or 
right, move closer to the subject or 
farther away, maybe climb up on some- 
thing for a high-level view, or kneel 
down for a low-level view). If you have 
a camera on which the focus and shutter 
speed can be regulated you must do the 
following: Set your lens and shutter for 
correct exposure. If you're picturing a 
“fast action” subject, select a shutter 
speed to suit the subject, and then pick 
the lens opening to suit light conditions. 
(See picture of motorcycle race at the 
left.) Next, focus your camera for the 
proper distance. 

Take a firm stance. Frame the subject 
carefully in the viewfinder. 

Release the shutter gently, to avoid 
the risk of jerking the camera. After 


you have taken the picture, wind the 
film to the next number at once. 

Q. What's this “releasing gently”? 

A. Just don't “punch” the shutter re- 
lease. Press it slowly but firmly, holding 
the camera steady as you press. If you 
jerk the camera when releasing the 
shutter, you will get a blurred picture. 

Q. What about equipment? 

A. For necessary equipment, you 
might equip yourself with a K-2 filter 
(this is helpful in scenic shots, espe- 
cially when there are clouds against a 
blue sky). If your camera has a tripod 
socket, it may be helpful to take along 
a tripod or a pocket-size camera sup- 
port. 

Q. What about flash shots? 


A. Many of the newer cameras have 
built-in contacts for synchronized flash; 
you simply plug in a flash holder, put a 
flash lamp in the socket, and shoot. If 
your camera is an older type, and can 
be set for a “time” or “bulb” exposure, 
you can take flash shots indoors or after 
dark with a sifple hand-held photo 
flasher. Flash lamps give you a great 
advantage; you are able to obtain many 
a shot in dim places, special effects out- 
doors, and many shots at night, that 
would otherwise be impossible. 

Q. What about film? 

A. Any of the popular snapshot films 
will do for daytime vacation shots, and 
flash shots. For night exposures by 
photoflood light, a high-speed panchro- 
matic film is best. When you have color- 
ful subjects, try full-color film, You can 
now get it for almost every camera. 
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to the Shut- 


terbug Editor this 


Elmwood School, 


not send any more 
Elmwood, Conn. He used an Ansco 120. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: Do 
term. Hold your best 
pictures and send 
them to the Editor in 
July and August, for 
publication in Sept. 


pictures 


Land, Florida. Photographed through the glass 
the top of this column. The May 24th issue of 


ATTENTION: See the special notice printed at 
Junior Scholastic is the last one of the term. 


Photo by Maurice Bryson, El Paso (Texas) High 
PORPOISES swimming in aquarium at Marine 


FREEDOM TRAIN‘’S diesel electric locomotive. 
School. He used an Actus camera. 


Donald Lee Duff in his homeroom, Mayfield 
aquarium by Jack Leary, Jr., 


MR. WEBB explains the square root. Photo by 
School, Middletown, Ohio. He used a Universal 
60 at f.16 opening, and GE press 22 flash bulb. 
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SUMMER or WINTER, there's @ 
Shinola product for every type and 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They're easy to apply and econom- 
ical to buy. You'll fi J it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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Sis 

FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, in- {3 

cluding Rebellion Issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX 123-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 











Different Stamps ONLY 
taina’ stamps worth upto ide 


Cc 








LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 








30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS: MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda French Colonials Early British Colo 
nial West Indies South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
Se for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto 5, Canada 
. 
STOP! ***World Wide Packet*** READ 
Picturesque NIUE bi-color) Gwalior Luxembourg, San 
Marin printing press) Map Stamp Georgia, Inini, 
Vat City (bi jor), Maca 


©, New Zealand (scenic), and 

o o approval applicants sending Se for 

postage Illustrated price lists are alse included 
INDEPENDENT STAMP MART 

ii Harrison Ave Dept. §$-2 Everett 49. Mass 








Short Shots 


HEN crooks see Detective Henry 

Wittenberg, one of New York’s 
finest, they run like, well, crooks. Hank 
is probably the greatest wrestler in the 
world. He has won the national amateur 
191-pound title seven times in a row 
and has never been beaten in more 
than 300 matches! 

A couple of weeks ago I said nobody 
was going to improve on Bill Froats’ 
feat of striking out 18 of 21 men in a 
7-inning game. I was wrong. Hugh 
Frank Radcliffe, of Thomaston, Ga., 
High, whiffed 28 men in a 9-inning 
game last month! The 28th strike-out 
was made possible when the Thomaston 
catcher dropped a third strike, en- 
abling the batter to reach first. Hugh 
promptly fanned the next batter. 

Earl Torgeson, the Braves’ slugger, 
is the only athlete ever “kicked off” a 
team by city law. Earl was a high school 
football star back home in Snohomish, 
Wash. But townsfolk who had seen him 
play in the semi-pro baseball cham- 
pionships at the age of 11 figured his 
real future lay in baseball. 

They demanded that the football 
coach toss him off the team lest he be 
injured. But the coach said Earl was 
the mainstay of his team; to lose him 
might cost the coach his job. The neigh- 
bors said sorry, but Torgeson’s future 
was more important than the coach’s 
job. 

They circulated a petition. The city 
council met and passed a resolution. 
This stated that if Torgeson wasn’t 
kicked off the football team, the coach 
would be fired. 

Earl’s football career ended right 
there. Six years later the Braves paid 
$100,000 to get him from Seattle. 

So many of you baseball fans liked 
my “M” big league all-star team, that 
I'm following it up an “S” team: Sisler 
(1b), Stanky (2b), Schoendienst (3b), 
Stephens (ss), Slaughter-Spence-Seerey 
(cf), Seminick (c), Spahn (p). 

Know how much it costs to train a 
big league baseball chain? Just $202,- 
206.56. At least, that’s what is cost the 
Phillies the past spring. In 42 days, 
the 481 Philly players, managers, and 
coaches ate 60,000 eggs, 3,200 pounds 
of butter, 25,000 quarts of milk, 12,600 
loaves of bread, and 26,000 pounds of 
meat, among other things. 

The hotel bill came to $63,000 and 
transportation to $24,000. The 10,500 
baseballs used in training cost $21,000, 
while the 1,500 bats came to $4,500. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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from our readers 


Dear Epiror: 

Our answer is “yes” to the United 
Nations Appeal for Children so dra- 
matically made in the April 5th issue 
of Junior Scholastic. We did odd jobs 


for money —washed garages, cars, 
dishes, windows. We _ shined shoes, 
tended babies, sold empty bottles, 


worked as soda-jerks. Our whole room 
collected 1,747 old coat hangers and 
sold them to a cleaner. We raised 
$32.50, and all of us were very glad 
to give our time and energy to such a 
worthy cause. 

Lois Losey and Robin Deane 

East Grand Rapids (Mich.) Schools 


Dear Epiror: 

We want our answer to be “yes.” 
We decided to stay at home from the 
movies one night and add the money 
to our Crusade for Children fund. The 
seventh grade as a body is proud to 
be of some help to this great cause. 

Seventh Grade Class 
Marshall Junior High 
Marshall, Missouri 


Dear Epitor: 

Our girls baked cakes, cookies, and 
made candy, which the boys sold. It is 
our earnest hope that this money will 
help children of other lands who are 
in need. 

Sixth Grade, Room 205 
Roosevelt School 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Dear Epiror: 

We asked all the pupils in all classes 
of the Midland Avenue School to con- 
tribute their candy money to the Cru- 
sade for Children fund. In one week 
we collected $48.86. The Sixth Grade 
made the largest contribution of $10.14. 

Gail Plock 

Seventh Grade 

Midland Avenue School 
Paramus, N. J. 


Dear Epriror: 

The seventh and eighth grade boys 
and girls held a double-header basket- 
ball game for the needy children of 
Europe, and collected $11.50 in admis- 
sions. We hope we can keep on doing 
something for people in need wherever 
they live, be it Europe, Asia, or 
America. 

Seventh Grade Class 
Cheraw Grammar School 
Cheraw, South Carolina 
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SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 











Q. Would a rocket ship going to the 
moon be in much danger of collision 
with a meteor? 














A. It would certainly be in some 
danger, though probably this would be 
slight. It has been estimated that a 
rocket ship 12 feet in diameter, 
covered with a one-quarter-inch steel 
skin, would be penetrated by a meteor 
of typical size (about that of a small 
pinhead) or larger on the average of 
once in 50 years. Others might hit but 
would boynce off harmlessly. A_col- 
lision with a large meteor—say one the 
size of a baseba!l—would be much more 
serious, but the chance of this happen- 
ing is very small 
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Q. What's the speed record for throw- sae \ Le, 
ing a baseball and how was the speed 
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measured? ‘ay 
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A. The speed record over the regu- Wy Sp 


lation pitching distance (pitcher's box 
to home plate — 60 ft. 6 in.) is held by 
Bob Feller of Cleveland. His best speed 
on this test was 145 feet per second, 
or 98.6 miles per hour, measured by 
an Army device at West Point. The ball, 
an instant after it left Feller’s hand, } 
passed through a shaft of light, the ne 4 Bae 


break in the light being picked up by i OOTIN ZOOS! HERES 
an electric eye and instantly registered , YE MOUNTED 
A REAL GENUINE BEAM: 


on a timer. Exactly 60 ft. 6 in. further 
from the first shaft of light was a second WHA SIMCH AELC WE 
SEE IT SAW LIKE A CYCLO 


shaft. When the ball broke into this 
/ 
WHEN YOU WALK OR RW: 







shaft, the electric eye instantly regis 
tered the impulse on the timer. The 
timer, or clock, was especially construct 
ed to register in 1-100th of a second 























You’ll whir with real live action, fellows 
and girls, when you wear this keen-look- 
ing new Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. You 
get a gay colored beanie, pressed into 
six sections, sharply scalloped around 
the edge and stitched. Top of the crown 
has a real metal sleeve-bearing mechan- 
ism on which is mounted a 5-inch heli- 
copter blade. This blade comes in bright, 
flashing color designs. 


Q. What causes the blue color in the ITS new! YOULL 


MISS LOTS OF 
FUN IF YOU DONT 
HAVE A REAL 
TOOTSIE 
BEANIE 
COPTER 


flame of a Bunsen burner? 





A. This burner, used in chemical! lab- 
watories and also in home gas ranges, 
mixes air with the gas ‘so that it burns 
more completely. The blue color is from 
gases which have not yet completely 
burned, especially carbon monoxide, 
cyanogen, and hydrogen. When the sup- 
ply of air is cut off, the flame is yellow 
in color. This is due to particles of car- 
bon which are liberated and made to 
glow. When a cold object is placed in 
such a flame these particles of carbon 
deposit as soot. 


/ 


It’s a knockout! You can get as many 
beanies as you want. For each one send 
only 25 cents and any size wrapper from 
Tootsie Rolls, Tootsie Fudge, of 
Tootsie Pops. Rush coupon today. 
You'll be glad you did. 


1 a A ee OR a Ne ot 
TOOTSIE ROLLS 

Box 506, New York 8. N. Y. 

You bet | want to be first in my neighborhood to sport « new 
Tootsie BEANIE’COPTER. For each one | enclose 25¢ (in coin) and 
a wrapper from Tootsie Roll, Tootsie Fudge, or Tootsie Pop. 








Q. What was the dodo? 


A. The dodo was a bird, related to 
pigeons, and somewhat larger than a 
turkey. It formerly lived on the island 





of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. ia ae 

. (Please Print Piaipiy) 
wer and clumsy in —— — A a aces ‘ ea 
unable to fly, it was easily hunted an , ane 
a Y y Cy. Zone a 





used for food. Hogs and other domestic 
animals destroyed the eggs, so the dodo 
became extinct. By 1693 no more could 
be found on Mauritius. 


Offer Expires Oct. 31, 1948. Supply Limited—First Come, First Served 


Void if toxed, restricted or forbidden by low in your state or 
municipality. Offer good only in United States. 
— ee Se GN ee RR Re oc ee ee ee 
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THEY CALL HER ‘‘WONDERFUL WINNIE”’ 
AT ANY GAME SHE PLAYS...SO LISTEN TO 


A SECRET OF WINNIE’S WINNING WAYS 






CG You, too, want to win in sports, and have more fun. 
Let Ball-Bond ARCH-GARD* shoes help you. They 

rt fit right, and support your feet where they need it 

most. Firm support, yet gentle! Molded sponge 

/ rubber support! Get Boll-Bond Arch-Gord shoes at 


the store that shows the Red Ball trade-mark 


Look for the Red Ball 
in the store and on 
the sole of the shoe. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off., 1901 


LE Oe 


Ball -Bond a <a 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 31 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 93. 


1. You call the sidewalk this when water 
freezes on it in the winter. 

Fish eggs. 

Nickname for Albert. 

The covered part of a locomotive or 
truck. 

9. Abbreviation for North Dakota. 

10. One out of many 

11. To pull or tear off. 

14. Had not (contraction). 

15. A deep ravine with steep sides, 

19. To make a speech. 

20. By wavy of. 

21. Abbreviation for street. 

23. What stage and movie stars do. 

24. Abbreviation for north. 

25. Past tense of win. 

26. Female sheep. 


Dt 


1. Name for modern Persia. 

2. Not hot. 

3. Old form of you. 

6. Paper money and coins. 

7. Region around the South Pole. 

8. Explorer who made four expeditions to 
the Antarctic. 

12. Preposition meaning within. 

13. Abbreviation for pint 

15. To depart. 

16. A biblical city, the home of Abraham. 

17. What flows from volcanoes. 

18. What you turn on in the wintertime. 

21. Crystals of frozen water. 


22. Musical sound. 
25. First person plural, nominative case. 


Solution in Teacher Edition this week; in 
student edition next week. Solution to last 
week's puzzle on opposite page. 














Dummy 


A man on his way to the barn found 
his son shaking a rabbit and saying: 
“How much is five plus five? How much 
is five plus five?” 

“What on earth are vou doing?” asked 
the father. 

“Well,” said the boy, “my teacher: 
said rabbits multiply very rapidly, but 
this dumb bunny can’t even add!” 

Ernest Clifford, Sunrise Sch 


1, Cynthiana. Ky 


Personal Possession 


Jim (moving his middle finger): 
George Washington couldn't move this 
finger.” 


Mary: “Why?” 


Jim: “Because it’s mine.” 
Joanne Ha K viertow bad j Pritt Penna 
Unemployed 


Jane: “1 think that man is very stu- 
pid.” 

Alice: “Why?” 

Jane: “Well, there was a sign ou the 
bank reading, ‘Man Wanted for Rob- 
bery, and he went in and applied for 


the job.” 


Irwin Cohen, Winthrop Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


What Did She Expect? 


Joe: “Did you read about the lady 
whose husband gave her a $10,000 dia 
mond?” 

Moe: “No, what about her?” 

Joe: “Well, she took a trip to Europe 
and lost it in the ocean. She was very 
sad. When she reached Europe, she 
went into a small restaurant to brood 
over it. The waiter asked for her order. 
She was too sad to eat so she said, “A 
small fish, please. When she got the 
fish and cut it open, guess what was 
in it?” 

Moe: “The diamond?” 

Joe: “No, bones.” 

Sue Henry, Columbi 


1 (Mo.) Elementary Schon! 


My, My! 


Teacher: “Johnny, give me two pro 
nouns.” 

Johnny: “Who, me?” 

Teacher: “That's right, Johnny. Thank 


you.” 


Donald Nestler, Golva (N. D.) School 


Joke of the Week 


Lady: “That chicken I bought here 
yesterday had no wishbone.” 

Farmer: “Ah, indeed not, Madame. 
Our chickens are all happy and content 
and have nothing to wish for.” 


Joyee Hillig, Monnier School, Detroit 





Mich 





Inconvenient Sounds 


The father sternly asked his daughter 
as she came in late: “Do you know 
what time it is?” 

Daughter: “Just one o'clock.” 

At that moment the clock struck 
three. “Dear me,” said the father, “how 
that clock stutters.” 

The: 





H. 8., Keene, N. H 


Franklin Jr | 


ra Johnston 


A Quack Shot 
Dick: “Did you 
your hunting trip?” 
Doc: “Til sav I did. I shot seventeen | 
ducks.” 
Dick: “Were they wild?” 
Doc: “No, but the farmer who owned 


have anv lick on 


them was.” 


Recine Hansom. Prescott Jr H. 8., Prescott Ariz 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-mesa; 5-polar; 6-Eskimo; 8-as; 9- 
doe; 10-R. L; 11-R. R.; 12-yell; 15-reap; 17-ewer; 
19-sr.; 21-no: 22-eat; 24-go; 25-animus; 27-trait; 


28-seen. 

DOWN: l1-mossier; 2-elk; 3-said; 4-armor; 5- 
Peary; T-o’er; 13-Lee; 14-law; 16-penguin; 18 
roost; 19-sea. 20-rants; 23-tire; 26-Ma 























Jerry would like to become acquainted 
with a girl who has just moved into the 
neighborhood. How should he go about 
it? 

A. Give a friendly “hello” to her the 
next time he sees her. 

B. Wait until someone introduces him 
to her. 

C. Whistle at her the 
sees her. 

A is informal, but considered all right 
nowadays, especially in the neighbor- 
hood and in school. B, of course, is 
strictly correct, but good manners today 
does not demand that young people 
wait to be introduced before speaking 


he 


next time 





to each other. No whistling. ever! 
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MY GREATEST DAY 


> 4 ANY RS 





Outstanding baseball heroes of all 
time .. . Babe Ruth . . . Dizzy Dean 
... Leo Durocher . . . Johnny Vander 
Meer ... Ty Cobb... and a host of 


| others tell their own stories in this 


new 25-cent Scholastic-BANTAM. 

Read the full list of exciting titles 
below and place your order TODAY. 
1. Twenty Grond; 2. Seventeen; 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis; 4. Long, Long 
Ago; 5. Babbitt; 6. A Saki Sampler; 7. 
Three Hostages; 8. David Harum; 9. 
Cold Journey; 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut; 11. Genghis Khan; 12. Scara- 
mouche; 13. Last of the Plainsmen; 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy; 
15. Green Mansions; 16. Life on the 
Mississippi; 17. Captains Courageous; 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars; 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China; 20. Only Yester- 
day; 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer; 
22. Rogue Male; 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt; 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known; 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo; 26. They 
Were Expendable; 27. This Is the Navy; 
28. Mama’‘s Bank Account; 29. Treasure 
Island; 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball; 31. The Pearl; 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs; 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay; 34. Guadalcanal Diary; 35. 
Strikeout Story; 36. Home Ranch; 37. 
lwo Jima; 38. Great Stories From the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street. New York 17. N. Y 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25¢. 











Coin or money erder MUST be enclosed. 

Name ne 

Address— — aveensisig 

City —_— 
BS 517 


Zone——_———._ State— 











Fe ee re ch are 
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"What Are Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp deolers. 
Our readers are advi to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. [f the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


FREE 25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector’s Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge. “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 







TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY" G OTHERS 











Fomous ‘‘Manague-Niceragua’’ Dia- 
mond Shaped Stanip, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, Americar 
te vu. . Flag im NATURAL 
COLORS. also Ferzan ‘French For- 
eign Legion’ stamp, first VU. S&S. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “UV. §& Army” 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert. Anzac 
Colonials Antique issue others 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvals 


CAPITAL STAMP CO Dept. 7 Little Rock, Ark. 





“STAMP FINDER”! 


|| FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
t for big new edition, fully ittustrated, 


Peta 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


wow!! 

FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 
What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Juby. 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New Vork 

ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 

mrtog dope as Foesieed tS 

tions, up 001 


¥0 sedious VAL 
aighted. Mustrated bargain lists 














ANTS. M 
with each order. 








~~ DIFFERENT 
INDIA 


to approval applicants 


Premiums with purchases 











MYSTIC STAMP CO Dept. 75. CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 
1 O : Stamps from Cochin 3 
proval Buyers 
revenues To applicants for our BAR 


Oceanie, Cameroun, Mat- 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
te c 
GAIN APPROVALS FREE BIG LISTS included 


BRANDOWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 
ta, Cyprus, etc to Ap- 
D.FF. UNITED STATES 
Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 
values 19th cent commemoratives, coils, 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


STAMP 








CHARTER 
OAK 





IN 1667 CHARLES WHITNEY, TR., THE 

GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT COLONY 
OBTAINED A NEW CHARTER FROM 
CHARLES IT, KING OF ENGLAND. . . 








IN 1627, JAMES IZ SUCCEEDED CHARLES IT 
AS K/NG OF ENGLAND..... 

















REQUESTS YOU TO 
SURRENDER YOUR CHARTER 





S/R EDMOND ANDROS, GOVERNOR OF NEW ML 
ENELAND ARRIVES /N HARTFORD..... oF OUR Conte THis 
HIS MAJESTY JAMES IZ EVENING AND FORMALLY 














THAT EVENING ....... 


WE ARE PRESENT TONIGHT 
70 GIVE BACK OUR 











SUDDENLY THE L/GHTS WERE PUT OUT. 


LOS 





STOP HIMS HE 1S ESCAPING 
WITH THE CHARTERS 











TAKEN FROM /TS H/D/ING 





PLACE li 
| 
. 


ay 





TWO YEARS LATER, AFTER ANDROS HAD BEEN 
REMOVED FROM OFFICE, THE CHARTER WAS THE 


AN OAK 
ae 















THE SYMBOL OF FREEDOM FoR | 

PEOPLE OF CONNECTICUT / 

§ 1935 

J 1 

E " 

c 

T + M 

H MZ 

: a 

T 








n 


POSTAGE 


CHARTER OAK 














*s ; 31 Diff. Washington Stamps, Etc. 


This Brazil Washington stamp, also 
giant 6 color Ecuador showing Amer 
ican Flag & Washington in BIG LOT 
31 ALL DIFF. with medical set 
to combat T. B. and Malaria. Victory 
issue Pirate Isle. Cigar Stamp 
= others. 31 diff. stamps only 4c with 





approvals 
Siamp Co. Box $59-J, Sherman, Texas 


TANNOU TOUVA “WRESTLER” TRIANGLE—30 OTHERS! 


Big collection 31 all different, genuine stamps includes 
Odd Tannou Touva ‘‘Wrestier’’ Triangle, also Bolshevik 
Famine stamp, Martinique, San Marino, Canal Zone (Benj. 
Franklin), Alsace, Jungle Church, Tri-Colored stamp, 


French Colony, others. 
provals also. 


Vidal Stamp Ce.. 


Everything only Sec. Fine ap- 





1616 Frederick Ave., Cincinnati 23, Ohie 


~— HUNGARY XMAS SET ™ 

to Approval Buyers a 
a PLADON STAMP CO. m 
a 1717-J$ Idaho St. Toledo 5, Ohio FH 


FREE CATALOG! 








HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 
MORE STAMP ADS ON PAGE 14 
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BE SURE YOUR BAT ISA 


o 


GWMljple 





VOL. 22 NO. 15 MAY 17, 1948 
ae 


are based on articles 
i izen ' Se es ae 
Answers ere in TEACHERS EDITION. 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaceaca 
1. ANTARCTIC MATCH Canada France 


f New Zealand Spain nya aga 
Match each of the names in the Austeaite China —* LOOK FOR THE 


_ VAL TRADE R 
column at the left with the description RADE MARK 
in the column at the right that best fits 




















NEY -200TE es 





it. Score 4 points each Total, 28. 4. WHAT'S THE REASON? Hi & B's "Softball Rules” for 
( )1. Nathaniel a.He was the first to ' 1948 is ready at your deal- 
Palmer reach the South Pole. Underline the correct answer to each er's. See him for your 
( ) 2. Richard b. . <~ . yor for pe Pg oo a Score 5 copy or send 10c di- 
3 this English explorer. points each. otal, Lo. 
. — c. He headed the most 1. What is one argument which the Tee te ear a 
(98. — recent U. S. expedi- manufacturers of margarine give for ' on Add D 
rai tion to the Antarctic. ;emoving the tax on margarine? They 9- Hillerich po 
( )4. Robert d. He perished in Ant- say Not b eric ' é ; 
Sout SE tee ; a. margarine is better for you. Louisville 2 K tis 
( ) 5. James = oo ee cee “s b. margarine is as easy to digest as |, > 








Ross £ He was a U. S. naval _ butter and gives about the same amount 


aes ¢ £ LERICHBE ERADSE tC 
( )6. Finn officer who -visited Of energy and vitamins. Loy; — 4h " ‘ 
Ronne Antarctica in 1840. c. margarine will give you curly hair. yang 


( ) 7. Roald g. He e the first to 2. Why do dairy farmers want the yeti 4°] BATS 
Amundsen reach Antarctica. : 


<j 

















tax on margarine to stay? FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
My score — a. They are afraid that if the price 
of margarine is lowered, more house- - = 
2. TRUTH ABOUT ANTARCTICA wives will buy margarine instead of 
Put a T next to each statement that butter. 
is true and an N next to each that is b. They do not want the Govern- 
not true. Score 4 points each. Total, ment to lose tax money. 
32. c. They will be forced to raise the 
__l. Antarctica is the coldest conti- price of butter if the tax is taken off BONDS 
nent in the world. margarine. Wy / 
__2. All Antarctica is covered with ice. 3. Why are Congressmen from cot- Now: 
3. Antarctica is nearly twice as large _ton-growing states against the tax on 
as the United States. margarine? 
__4. Antarctica has no trees. a. They think all milk should be nade |—_—_—_—_—_=_— 
__5. There are 5 cities in Antarctica. into ice cream. 
__6. Antarctica has high mountains. b. They say that margarine should 
__7. Antarctica has coal. be sent to the hungry people of Eu- 
__8. The Antarctic continent is com- rope and made as cheap as possible. 
pletely surrounded by water. c. Margarine is made from cotton- 
My score ________ seed _ oil. If the tax is taken off mar- 
garine more margarine will be sold. 
3. COLD CLAIMS Then more cottonseed oil will be 
Underline the five nations claiming needed. 
parts of Antarctica. Score 1 point each. My score 
= | 5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Chile Russia 
United States Argentina Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 














3 























1. Identify these Antarctic animals. 2. The tree on this stamp is famous in Con- 


. necticut’s history. It is called the 
1. ° ——= 





3. $—__—_______—__ — — —— —— 


My score __ Mv total score 














Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper... ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter... with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 


help get things done quickly, eas- 














ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 
... for graduation. © 1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines .. .« 
Accounting Machines .. . Carbon Paper 
_. . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 











PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S-S: 


RINGLESS KEY Tops 
eee f * 
tect finger nails. a 


FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY sur- 
FACES ... a comfort to busy 
fingers. 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all ag simultaneously . or 
single keys ... to ‘indi 
vidual touch. riacralietaed 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER... a big 
Underwood typewriter feature 
now on your Portable. ; 


STANDARD RIBBON .. . same as 
—_ on ae tags office ma- 
chines. herefore, obtai 

everywhere. a uese 


a LOOKING CARRYING 
ASE .. . handy, durable, com- 
pact .. . ideal for traveling. 














Seaman 


The Underwood Cfiampbint Portable Typewriter 








LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 


I chose Scholastic Magazines because 
-of the earnest desire of the editors to 
serve teachers and pupils effectively and 
because of unbiased treatment of events. 
My students have developed a keen 
interest in current events through the 
magazines. 

Sister Marie Joan 

St. Vincent Academy 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Dear Editor: 


Your illustrations, cartoons, and charts 
are especially good in helping students 
understand printed material. 

I would not want to teach history 
courses without my weekly copy of 
Scholastic. It gives variety to classwork 
and helps them understand the main 
problems of the day. 

Eunice E. Hannon 
Luxemburg (Wis.) High School 


Dear Editor: 


I have first year students in World 
History (a year’s course). Many of them 
have foreign background. The classes 
are large and our textbook seems to 
have a too-advanced vocabulary. World 
Week is more valuable to the students 
than the textbook in some ways, and 
they like the periods but they do so need 
the background of history to understand 
today’s problems. 

I would add that students circulate 
the magazine in their home and talk 
over the problems there. That is one 
definite purpose I have in subscribing. 

Edith E. Birchard 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. High School 


Dear Editor: 

My students are generally a lower 
grade group. I felt the interesting 
grammar and composition articles would 
be of practical use in their English 
course. So they have! I’m thoroughly 
sold on the magazine. 

The more I work>with Senior Scho- 
lastic the more I am convinced I could 
build an excellent course of study for 
P. D. (Problems of Democracy) and 
English with this magazine as the chief 
source book. With 20 students (instead 
of my present 40) we might accomplish 
a real block of teaching! 

Rosana Eckman 
Kane (Pa.) High School 


Dear Editor: 
Scholastic. is getting better all the 
time. Keep up the good work. 
Charles H. Berger 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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FOR THE 
FALL SEMESTER 


REMEMBER, YOUR RENEWAL ORDER WILL BRING 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM “AMERICA VOTES—1948.” 


This special 8-page insert, appearing in an early fall 
issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, will give you and 
your pupils—without bias—the story of the candi- 
dates, the issues, and the background in this momen- 
tous election year. 


Indicate your estimated classroom needs on the 
handy coupon below or use the postage-paid order 
ecard bound into this issue. MAIL TODAY. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC as follows: 
$.45 per pupil per semester $.90 per pupil per school year 


No. of Copies (five or more to same address) 
[] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issue.) 
(] This is o FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 
Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR ([] SEMESTER 





For FREE “CQ” MATERIALS: membership score card for each pupil, 
eweard stamps, wall chart, and certificate of merit — Check this box. 1) 
For FREE “Word Wizard” Buttons — Check this box. () 


Name 
ccs ieseinticeonenkentaeiciataviainion 
Scheel Address ........... 
i endearsindanie 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK ® PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosison, President and Publisher © Kennetu M. Goutp, Editor-in-Chief 
® Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor © Wuuim D. Boutwe tt, Editor, Scholastic 
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Commencement on the Air 
Salute to the Class of ‘48 
Monday, May 24 
10:30-11 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time 
presented by 


ABC Stations 
In cooperation with the Association for 
Education by Radio 
National leaders speak to youth 














Off the Press 


Henry Wallace; The Man and the 
Myth, by Dwight MacDonald. Van- 
guard, 1948. 187 pp., $2.50. 


“There is perhaps no public figure 

so little understood by both his ad- 
mirers and his‘ enemies as Henry Wal- 
lace,” according to the author. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. MacDonald has con- 
fined himself to explaining why Wal- 
lace has so many enemies. The book, 
an elaboration of articles published by 
the author, who is a journalist, is an 
anti-Wallace polemic. The high points 
in his subject’s career are combed for 
contradictory statements. No breath of 
pro-Wallace material is permitted to 
enter these pages. 
* The book was completed before Wal- 
lace’s third party was launched. It will 
be read with warm approval by his op- 
ponents. Students should be cautioned 
about its one-sidedness. 


Drama in Our Time, by M. M. Nagel- 
berg. Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 478 pp., 
$1.96. 

The author has had practical experi- 
ence in teaching and supervising teach- 
ing of drama in the high schools. He 
has assembled plays of our time which 
have reached stage, screen, and radio 
production. Five plays are included in 
full — Watch on the Rhine, Our Town, 
R. U. R., Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and 
Yellow Jack. There are dramatic pas- 
sages from others, including the musi- 
cal, Oklahoma! Background material 
and teaching aids will help teachers 
build pupil interest in today’s plays. 


The Marshall Plan, by Sidney S. Alex- 
ander. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Pamphlet, 68 pp., 50c. 
Enactment of the European Recov- 

ery Program by Congress means that 

the Marshall Plan will be a vital con- 
cern of Americans for an extended 
period. Its basic concepts and an anal- 
ysis of the problem’s magnitude have 
been set forth by Dr. Alexander of 

Harvard University. For use by teach- 

ers in search of objective background 

material.—Howarp L. Hurwrrz. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
This Atomic Age (p. 5) 


Aims 

l. To define the terms used in a 
description of atomic fission. 

2. To acquaint the pupils with some 
of the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

3. To consider the question of the 
control of atomic energy. 


Procedure 
Defining the Terms 


TEACHER: 1. Before we can un- 
derstand the elementary facts about 
atomic science, we must become ac- 
quainted with certain terms. Place the 
following words on your study list— 
chemical elements, uranium, thorium, 
atom, particles, nucleus, proton, neu- 
tron, electron, orbit, fission, chain re- 
action, atomic energy, atomic pile. 

2. Write this: There are 96 different 
basic materials called chemical ele- 
ments. 

Just as letters of the alphabet can 
be joined together to make different 
words, so the elements can be joined 
together to make different substances. 

Write this: Uranium and thorium 
are chemical elements used in making 
atomic energy. 

8. Everything in nature is made up 
of atoms. Atoms are unbelievably 
small. 

Write this: The three basic particles 
of atoms are electrons, protons, and 
neutrons. 

4. The nucleus of anything is the 
center or core. 

The nucleus of the atom is made up 
of protons and neutrons. 

The electrons whirl around the out- 
side of the nucleus. 

The electrons whirl around on a 
changing orbit, or path. Illustrate this. 
5. Fission is a splitting up of the 


center of the atom. It is a rearrangement 
of the protons and neutrons. The par- 
ticles fly apart and crash” into other 
atoms. Chain reaction is the name 
given to what takes place when the 
flying particles from a split atom crash 
into other atoms causing these to break 
into still more flying particles and so 
on. 

6. Atomic energy is the energy that 
comes from splitting the nuclei of 
uranium and thorium atoms. The atomic 
pile is a kind of furnace in which atoms 
are split. 

7. A committee on atomic science 
will now prepare to discuss and il- 
lustrate the scientific facts just de- 
scribed. (Appoint committee members. ) 


Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy 


TEACHER: Atomic energy can be 
used to give us a more comfortable 
and healthier life than we have ever 
known. Fire can help us or harm us. 
Likewise, atomic fission can burn and 
destroy, or it can be controlled and 
used for the benefit of mankind. The 
most promising research has taken place 
in four fields, so we will appoint four 
fact-finding committees to bring us a 
report on the discoveries in these fields— 

(1) fuel and power 





Semester Review Quiz 
With This Issue 


With this issue, the final Junior 
Scholastic of the school year, is 
included a set of four-page semes- 
ter review tests. There is one test 
for each pupil subscriber. Answers 
to the quiz appear on page 4-T of 
the teacher edition. If you need 
more copies of the test, wire or 
write to The Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











(2) agriculture 

(3) engineering 

(4) medicine 

(The teacher names the committees 

and calls for an oral or written report 
on their findings after additional time 
has been given for a study of the sub- 
ject.) 


Control of Atomic Energy 


TEACHER: We shall read aloud the 
Junior Scholastic article, beginning with 
the section, The Atomic Age. You may 
read that to the class, Edward, and 
David will follow with Controls; Ellen, 
be ready to read International Controls; 
Sally, read The U. S. Plan; Herb, read 
The Russian Plan, and Gerda will 
finish the story of atomic energy con- 
trol by reading the section called No 
Progress. 


Student Achievement 


Poems (p. 10) 
1. “The Heart,” by Joy Simmons 

(a) This is a deeply thoughtful poem. 
What, in your opinion, inspired 
Joy to write it? 

(b) What heart is it that “knows 
naught of merciful, of dutiful, 
of good, of wise?” 

(c) What role does the true poet play 
in the affairs of mankind? 

2. “Dusk,” by Barbara Garrett 
(a) What pictures has 
painted for the reader? 
“herds of clouds darkening the 

day” 

“a wild goose flying high” 

“children bursting out of school” 

“a wind storm” 

Can you find a simile and a 

metaphor in this poem? 

“a cry sad as the wail of some 
poor castaway” 

“frightened herds of clouds” 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 


Barbara 


(b) 
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A 


Africa: Union of South Africa, 
A 5-6; West African Tribe 
Asks U.N. for Help (map) 
Ma 3-4. 

Alaska: Theme Article (map), 
Ma 3-5; Alaska Journey (Eric 
Kronengold ): Journey (map), 
F 16-12; Backtracking, F 23- 
5; We're Off Again, Mr. 1-8; 
Whitehorse, Mr 8-3; Into 
Fairbanks, Mr 15-10; Anchor- 
age at Last, Mr 22-8; Fron- 
tier Days-1948, A 5-10. 2 

Albania: Russian Satellites 
(chart), F 16-6. 

All Abroad for Freedom Train: 
see Freedom Train. 

All Out for Democracy (Rosa 
Kohler Eichelberger, Charles 
Beck): Our Progress Under 
Freedom, F 2-8; You're the 
Boss, F 16-10; What Fascism 
Did to Italy, F 23-8; What 
Nazism Did to Germany, Mr 
1-10; How Crackpots Spread 
Hatred, Mr 8-8; How Fas- 
cism Was Spread, Mr 15-8; 
When the State Runs Busi- 
ness, Mr 22-6; Labor Under 
Communism, A 5-8; Down on 
the Farm in Russia, A 12-8; 
Strait Jackets on Thought, A 
26-8; Young People in Rus- 
sia, Ma 3-8; How Commu- 
nists Try to Control Ameri- 
can Life, Ma 10-10; You and 
America’s Future, Ma 17-10; 
Editorial Objectivity in a 
World of Crisis, A 26-3T. 

Antarctic: Antarctic Continent 
—theme article (map), Ma 
17-6: Three Nations Claim 
Antarctic Islands (map), Mr 
15-2. 

Arctic: Arctic World—theme ar- 
ticle (map), Ma 10-6; Five 
Arctics, Ma 10-16. 

Argentina: Three Nations Claim 
Antarctic Islands (map), Mr 
15-2. 


Art Awards: Pictures, Ma 24- 
cover, 8; winners (Group 
1), Ma 24-16. 

Arts: Fine Arts in America 


(bibliography), F 23-3T. 
Atomic Energy: bibliography, 


Mr 1-31T; Peace Use of 
Atoms, Mr 15-3; This Atom- 
ic Age (theme article), Ma 
24-5. 

Aviation: Air Force Develops 
New Landing Gear, Ma 10-5; 
England Will Return Wrights’ 
Kitty Hawk, Mr 1-3; Navy 
Jet Carrier, Mr 1-3; Orville 
Wright is Dead, F 16-3. 

B ’ 

Bib and Tuck: Bob Feller, Ma 
3-15; Calvin Hider from 
Scotland, A 26-10; Foreign 
Students, A 12-10; Mr. Pub- 
lic Printer, F 9-10; Who Runs 
Washington, D. C., F 23-10. 

Bolivar, Simon: George Wash- 


ington of South America, A 
12-3. 


British Honduras: Guatemala 
Claims’ British Honduras 
(map), Mr 22-3. 

Bulgaria: Russian Satellites 


(Chart), F 16-6. 
Burma: Admitted to U.N., Ma 
10-3. 


Cc 
California: Marks Gold Cen- 
tennial (map), F 2-5. 
Canada: Again Places Price 
Ceilings on Food, F 9-3; 
Canada’s Big Ten (map), A 
19-5; Canada’s Provinces 
(theme articles), A 26-4. 
Caribbean: Caribbean America 


—theme article (map and 
chart), A 12-4, 
Ceylon: Ceylon and Malaya 


Gain Freedom F 16-2. 

Chile: Three Nations Claim 
Antarctic Islands (map), Mr 
15-2. 

China: bibliography, F 23-3T; 
China Needs Peace — theme 
article (map), Mr. 15-4; For- 
eign Aid Voted, A 19-3; In- 
teresting facts About China, 
Mr. 15-Cover; Translations, 
Mr 1-5; U.N. Fund Helps 
Chinese Children, Ma 10-5. 

Coblentz, Catherine C.: Foole 
and Gallant, story, F 2-10. 

Contests: see also Scholastic 
Awards, Life With Father 
Essay Winners, A 26-13. 


Costa Rica: Civil War Ends, 
Ma 17-5. 

Covers: Alaska, Ma 3; Arctic, 
Ma 10; Americans in Japan, 
F 23; Antarctic (map), Ma 
17; Baseball Time, A 19; 
Bolivar, Liberator, A 12; 
Canadian Mountie Meets 
Sailor, A 26; China, Mr 15; 
Displaced Children of Eu- 
rope, A 5; France (map), 
F 2; France Overseas, F 9; 
Korea (map), Mr 1; Man- 
churia, Mr 22; Russian Satel- 
lites, F 16; Siam, Mr 8. 

Crete: Rockefeller Group Will 
Help Crete (map), Mr 22-3. 

Czechoslovakia: Communists 
Take Over, Mr 15-3; New 
Czech Regime Protested in 
U.N,, A 5-4; Russian Satel- 
lites—theme article (chart), A 
16-6. 


D 
Displaced Persons: Still No 
Homes for 850,000 DPs, A 
19-4, 
E 
Essay: Hardest to Spend (Joann 
Jordan), Ma 24-11. 
Eprope: U. S. of Europe Plan 
Suggested, F 16-3. 
European Recovery Program: 
ERP Nations Sign Pact for 
Self-Help, Ma 10-3; Foreign 
Aid Voted, A 19-3; Harriman 
Appointed to ECA Post, Ma 
17-3; Hoffman Heads For- 
eign Aid Program, A 26-2. 


F 

Fascism: see also All Out for 
Democracy. Native Fascism, 
bibliography, J 9-3T; What 
Fascism Did to Italy (All 
Out for Democracy), F 23-8, 

Finland: Finnish-Russian Pact, 
Ma 3-4; Russian Satellites — 
theme article (chart), F 16-6. 

France: France Today — theme 
article, F 2-6; French Union 
(map), F 9-6; pictorial map, 
F 2-cover. 

Freedom Train: Freedom Train 
Rolling Along, Mr. 1-15; 
New Freedom Train Ma- 
terials (bibliography), A 5- 
16T; Pictorial Stories, Lafay- 
ette, F 16-5; Francis Scott 
Key, A 5-14; Louis Kossuth, 
Mr 1-9; Paul Revere, F 2- 
15; Roger Williams Names 
It Providence, Mr 8-12; Ta- 
deusz Kosciuszko, F 23-16. 


G 

Germany: Big Four Quarrel 
Over Berlin Rights, (map), 
Ma 3-3; Britain and U. S. 
Unite Zones, F 16-3; ». & 
Reveals Russian - German 
Schemes, F 16-4; What Naz- 
ism Did to Germany, Mr 1- 
10. 

Grammar: What’s Wrong with 


His Grammar, F 23-12; A 
19-8; Ma 3-10. 

Great Britain: Three Nations 
Claim Antarctic Islands, Mr 
15-2. 

Greece: Foreign Aid Voted, A 
19-3. 


Guatemala: Claims _ British 
Honduras (map), Mr 22-3. 
H 


How’re You Doing? ( Manners): 
F 9-18; F 16-16; F 23-11; 
Mr 1-14; Mr 8-19; Mr 22-12; 
A 5-16; A 12-22; A 19-12; 
Ma 3-20; Ma 17-17; Ma 24. 
23. 

Hungary: Russian Satellites — 
theme article (chart), F 16-6, 


| 

I Am An American Day: Ma 
17-5. 

India: Gandhi's Fast Brings 
Peace (UN News), F 9-4; 
To Have New Constitution, 
Mr 22-2: Gandhi of India 
Killed, F 16-4, 

Indonesia: U.N. Committee 
Helps Dutch and Indone- 
sians, F 9-4, 

International Letter Award 
(Nancy Brind) Ma 24-20. 
Ireland: Costello Heads Eire’s 

Government, Mr 8-5. 

Italy: Communists Lose Italian 
Elections, Ma 10-3; New 
Italian Emblem, Mr. 1-3; 
Suggest Returning Trieste to 
Italy (map), A 12-7; What 
Fascism Did to Italy (All 
for Democracy), F 23-8. 


J 
Junior Writers (Creative Writ- 
ing): Berg, Betty, Mr 1-12; 
Brady, Janet, F 9-12; Carter, 
Barbara, Ma 3-10; Clark, 
Marion, F 23-12, A 5-12; 
Danet, Irwin, Ma 17-9; Da- 
vis, Wilma, A 19-8; Denison, 
Louise, Mr 22-10; Dunham, 
Donald, Mr 22-10; Egan, 
Douglas, Ma 3-10; Eng- 
strom, Elton, Mr 8-10; Ever- 
son, Sue, Mr 15-7; Folta, 
Dick, Mr 8-10; Fontaine, 
Lois, A 12-14; Gage Rodney, 
Ma 17-9; Hardin, June, F 9- 
12; Harris, Leila, Mr 8-10; 
Howath, Sylvia, Ma 10-17; 
Honey, Wesley, A _ 5-12; 
Hubbard, Katherine, F 9-12; 
John, Dolores, A 12-14; Kap- 
ke, Artha Les, A 12-14; Kin- 
ney, Carol, F 16-9; Klein, 
Louise, A 19-8; Liebman, 
Roslyn, Ma 3-10; Loose, John, 
Ma 17-9; Lovett, Maria, A 
5-12; McCormick, Sally, Ma 
10-17; Miller, Grace, Mr 21- 
12; Morgan, Gloria, F 23-12; 
Ness, Buddy, A 12-14; Peter- 
son, Jane, Ma 10-17; Schick, 
Suzan, A 19-8; Schneps, Her- 
bert, Mr 15-7; Shaw, Cath- 
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